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LITTLE CROSS BEARERS. 

It was a rosy morning in June, and 
the sun, who had gone to bed very unwil- 
lingly the night before, clinging to the hill- 
tops with his long, red fingers, some time af- 
ter his honest face had disappeared—was 
back again bright and early, and seemed to 
be full of business. He pricked the eyes of 
the young robins with fine golden needles, 
till they awoke, and chirped so shrilly for 
their breakfast, that the poor mother bird 
had to stop short in a beautiful little prayer 
she was just setting to music, and hurry 
down to see if there were any fresh worms 
in the bird market. Then he poured a 
shower bath of light on the heads of the 
sleepy flowers, not forgetting to creep under 
broad leaves, and touch the shy little vio- 
lets, so that the modest blossoms—Cinder- 
ellas among flowers—nodded their heads 
to each other in glad surprise at their new 
golden crowns, and whispered, “So we are 
to be princesses, after all.” 

Then creeping out again, he met two or 
three litttle girls in the road, and kissing 
them right in the eyes, said : 

“So this is the day for your picnic. I 
was in the woods all day yesterday making 
ready for you. You'll find a path all emer- 
ald and gold, dry and soft as the parlor 
carpet, and I’ve hung the rocks with moss 
and flowers, and I looked so hard at the 
wild strawberries, that the foolish little 
things turned red, but you won’t like them 
any the less for that.” 

The little girls laughed merrily, and, 
hurrying home, packed their dinner baskets 
in such haste, that Carrie and Jenny Bell 
hed hardly finished their breakfasts, when 
the whole party arrived at the garden gate. 

“Why, girls,” cried Susy Wright, ‘not 
ready yet? Do hurry, for it isa long 
walk, and we want to get into the woods be- 
fore it grows much warmer.” 

“It won’t take me two minutes,” cried 
Carrie, but Jenny stood irresolute. 

“I’m afraid we oughtn’t to go.” 

Why, not, pray ?” cried Carrie, sharply. 

“Why, you know mother has one of her 
bad headaches coming on, and there’s Wal- 
ter and Fred to be taken care of.” 

“Well, and there’s Sadly to do it,” said 
Carrie. 

“But you know Sally’s sister is very sick, 
and mother has given her leave to go home 
to-day.” 

“How provoking,” said Carrie, fretfully. 
Then she added, after a pause, ‘but I don’t 
believe mother’s head is very bad, and I’m 
sure Fred will be good, and Walter would 
help amuse bim.” 

“Walter is almost a baby himself,” said 
Jenny, “and Fred frets almost all the time 
since he’s been getting his teeth, poor little 
fellow !” 

“Fred will be good enough if you’re not 
here to spoil him,” cried Carrie, “and I'll 
just go and ask mother if she can’t get along 
without us. It would be too bad to keep as 
in such a lovely day.” 

Carrie was back in a few minutes, with a 
radiant face. “Mother says we may go. 
She can spare us if we are going to enjoy 
ourselves so much.” 

Jennie hesitated. The woods in the dis- 
tance looked so misty and pleasant, and 
Fred’s fretful little cry jarred upon her ear, 
while she thought how hard it would be to 
amuse him, and keep Walter quiet and hap- 
py through all that warm day. But would 
it be any easier for her mother, left all alone 
with her aching head? “No,” thought 
Jenny, “I cannot be so selfish, I should 
not enjoy myself at all.” 

“What are you thinking about so long ?” 
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asked Carrie, im- 


patiently. ‘Come, 
let’s get our baskets 
ready.” 


“I believe I won't 
0,” faltered Jenny. 
“Why not?” cried 
two or three disap- 
pointed voices. 

“I can’t bear to 
leave mother 80 
sick,” 

“What a mean 
girl you are, Jen- 
ny Bell,” whisper- 
ed Carrie, angrily. 
“You want to make 
all the girls think 
you are such a saint 
and I am so selfish: 
That’s all you’re do- 
ing it tor—just to 
show off.” 

“No, indeed! Car- 





CHERUBS OR CHERUBIM. 


have been so self- 
sacrificing and pa- 
tient to-day, that I 
am sure my prayers 
have bcen heard,and 
that one of my little 
daughters is learn- 
ing to take up her 
cross daily, and fol- 
low Christ.” 

“Mother,” said 
Jenny, eagerly, “Do 
you mean that J am 
a cross-bearer ?” 

“You certainly 
have been to-day,” 
said her mother, 
with an affectionate 
smile, 

Jenny burst into 
happy tears, and 
held out her little 
book. They read it 
over together, and 


rie,” said Jenny, coloring deeply ; andturn-|encumbered by the clinging Fred, soon’ Jenny’s mother explained it. 


ing to the girls, she added, 
“One of us can go just as well as not, 


and, of course, as Carrie is the oldest, she/kindly, as he thanked her, and before she 


brought a cool, brimming goblet, 


“And will-all that ever happen to me ?” 


“You look tired,” said the gentleman|said Jenny. 


“Yes, ifyou take up your cross daily, 


has the best right, and, indeed, I do not be-|knew it—drawn on by his sympathizing|and bear it patiently, yow too, shall see the 
questions—she had told him all the story of| King in his beauty.” 


lieve I care half as much about it as 7 
does, for she has been talking about it all) 
the week.” 


only shook her head cheerfully, and insist- 
ed that she did not feel badly at all, and at 
last the impatient little party moved on. 

After watching them down the rad, with 
glistening eyes, for it was really a very 
great trial to be left behind, Jenny went 
back to the nursery, where her mother sat 
bathing her head with camphor, and trying 
to amuse the little complaining Fred with 
some pictures. A look of glad surprise 
came over her flushed face, as she heard 
Jenny’s step. 

“I thought you were gone to the woods.” 

“No, mother,” said Jenny, trying to 
speak carelessly. ‘I thought I would like 
to play housekeepeer to-day, and first I am 
going to put you to bed with your dreadfu: 
headache, and then Walter and Fred and 1 
are going to have a nice time out in the ar- 
bor.” 

The happy tears came in Mrs. Bell’s eyes 
as her kind daughter arranged the pillows 
under her throbbing head, and darkening 
the room, stole softly out with Fred and 
Walter. 

But it was no small task that Jenny had 
undertaken, Poor baby Fred bit his fin- 
gers with his hot, swollen gums, butas that 
did not make matters any better, he threw 
away, one after another, his flowers, books 
and piaythings,which patient Jenny brought, 
and was quite determined to be a very un- 
happy little baby. Then Walter was full of 
mischief, and could only be kept still with 
stories, which poor Jenny told industriously, 
walking up and down the garden walk, car- 
rying baby Fred till she thought her arms 
would drop off. 

Once ina while a vision crossed her of 
the happy party seated in the shady woods, 
making crowns, and eating wild strawber- 
ries, but she pushed it bravely aside, and 
kept on her tiresome walk, only thinking to 
herself that if mother was having a nice 
rest, she could bear it a little longer. 


The sun grew very hot, but little tyrant 


the morning’s trials and disappointments, 


Carrie came home very cross that night. 


though, for some reason, she hardly undcr-|She knew she had been selfish, and nothing 
No persuasions could move Jenny, who/stood herself, she never told him she had al|had gone right all day, while there sat Jen- 


way, he said, 
“I like you so much little Jenny, that 


a bright, kind smile, he was gone. 
The day wore on. 


tigue, feel fast asleep. 
Now she had time to examine her litt! 


teresting. 


row and trouble. 


lasting gates into the golden city. 





Fred would not be carried into the house, 
and as poor Jenny, turning in the path, was' 
just beginning her seventh story, she saw a 
gentleman at the garden gate. 

“Could you give me a drink of water, lit- 





quite understand. 


“My sweet little daughter,” said a; voice 
and looking up, she saw her mother coming 


in at the door, and knew from her eyes 


don’t want you to forget me,” and drawing|of the day. 
from his pocket a small book, he begged her such a splendid time, and had never seen 
to keep it in memory of his visit, and with|the woods so beautiful, and so full of birds 


sister Carrie, who had gone to the woods. |ny, looking so wonderfully happy. What 
They had quite’a pleasant talk” together, |could be the reason? Was she doing it 
and at last, when the gentleman went his|just to be provoking? 


The little party stopping at the gate were 
I)very voluble, telling Jenny of the pleasures 
“They never before had had 


and flowers.” But not one of the party was 


At noon Jenny made\48 happy as the patient little cross-bearer, 
a nice cup of tea formother, and after feed- for the angels were singing, “She shall see 
ing baby his bread and milk, and giving the King in his beauty, and the land that is 
busy Walter his dinner, to her great joy, V°TY far off.” —Congregationalist. 

both children—overcome with heat and fa-| 





COMING DOWN IN THE WORLD. 
Je! It lies like a great pain and a great shad- 


book which she found very strange and in-|ow on my heart, the way papa looks every 
It told about some pilgrims, go-|day when he comes home from his business. 
ing on a long journey, with heavy crosses|He’s grown so pale and thin, and has such 
ontheir backs. They had a great many/|a troubled, anxious, harassed look that I 
trials, and often their way lay through hot,|can’t bear to see it. 
sandy deserts, so that some of them grew/|talk to him about my doll, and my lessons, 
very tired and sad, and some tried to throw |and the walks I’ve had, he don’t listen as 
away their crosses, but others went on very|he used to, and draw me close up to him, 
patiently, always looking as if they saw|and look in my face, with his pleased smile, 
something so beautiful just a little way be-|and pull my curls, and say, “Go on Pussy,” 
fore them, that they forgot all present sor-/when I stop. I know, whenever I look up 
So the story went on, till|in his face, that his thoughts are away off, 
the pilgrims all came to a very dark valley,and that he hasn’t heard a word of what 
through which they must pass. Then some|l’ve been saying; and last night, when I 
of them trembled, and grew pale, but oth-!carried him the new stereoscope Aunt Mary 
ers went in singing, and some of the words/had sent me, he just turned away, and said— 
of their song were, ‘‘Though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, I will|with any such nonsense as that now.” 
fear no evil, for Thou art with me,” and 
suddenly, while they were siaging, the heavy|down on a corner of the lounge, and cried, 
crosses fell from their backs, and in their jall alone to myself, and papa walked up 
stead, angels brought them shining crowns.|and down tie room. Suddenly, he turned 
And there came a voice, “Father, I will/round, and saw me. 

that these whom Thou hast given me, be 
with me where I am, that they may behold/towards me, and took me up in his arms, 
my glory.” Then the whole valley was fill-|and kissed me. 
ed with light, the angels shouted, “They)his little girl? She musn’t mind, for he’s 
shall see the King in his beauty,” and the|in a great deal of trouble, now, and don’t 
happy pilgrims passed. through the ever-|know what he says.” 


If I sit down, and 


“There, there, Effie; I can’t be bothered 


It just made me feel so bad, that I sat 


“Why, Effie !” he said, and he came right 


“Did papa speak cross to 


“Qh, papa, I’m very sorry! How soon 


Jenny’s tears fell fast as she finished the|will the trouble be gone?” I asked. 
strange little book, which she could not 


“God only knows, my dear child ;” and he 
set me down, with sucha sorrowful look. 
Last night, when Guy and I were looking 
over that new book of “Pictures of the 
Principal Cities of Europe,” mamma came 









tle lady ?” said he, pleasantly, and Jenny, the bad headache was quite gone. “You|in, and sat down, and looked at us a few 


moments, and the tears came into her eyes 
and she wiped them away, and then she rose 
up suddenly, and left the room, and I eaid 
to Guy, after we had looked atgeach other 
a moment— 

“Did you see that, Guy ?” 

“Yes, I did, Effie,” he said, looking as 
grave asan old man. 

“Pape and mamma are in some great 
trouble. What does it mean, Guy?” My 
brovher is nine, while I am only seven, so I 
thought it quite likely he might know more 
about the matter than I did. 

“I think it’s some trouble about papa’s 
business, and that he’s afraid he’ll lose all 
his property.” 

“Well, would that be anything very bad ?” 
I said, 

“Effie,tyou talk just like a girl. Of 
course, it would be very bad indeed. We 
should be poor folks, and I don’t know 
what would become of us.” 

“You'd have to go without the new pony 
papa promised you when you were ten— 
and I—oh, Guy, mamma said if I was a 
good girl till New Year’s, I should have a 
party! How could I give that up ?” 

“Well, [ hope it won’t be so bad as that, 
for either of us,” answered Guy, and his 
face was graver than ever, and I thought he 
felt just as if he would like to cry, for his 
heart is so set on the new pony. 

There’s a shadow over the whole house, 
I can feel it, and 1 go about tip-toe, and 
don’t speak above a whisper. I wish the 
old times would come back, when we all 
looked and felt happy; but, dear me! I 
haven’t the heart to go singing and playing 
around as I used to. 

It’s all come out at last, and I can’t tell 
why, I don’t feel half so bad as I did, though 
it seems as though I’d grown a great deal 
older, and a great deal stronger, since last 
night. We were all sitting together, just 
at night—mamma, Guy, and I. Somehow, 
as it began to grow dark, the pain at my 
heart grew heavier, and I went and put my 
arm around mamma’s neck, as she sat still, 
leaning her cheek on her hand, and looking 
into the grate fire, and I said— 

“Mamma, mayn’t Martha light the gas, 
and then won’t you play some pretty tune 
on the piano ?” 

She looked at me, and smiled, and pinch- 
ed my cheek, and I knew that she was go- 
ing to say “Yes ;” and Guy sprang up, and 
started to open the piano, when the front 
door opened suddenly, and we heard papa’s 
footsteps ring along the hall. They came 
right up stairs, to- the sitting-room, and 
mamma looked towards the door as it open- 
ed, Papa did not speak a word; he came 
right towards the fire; but I knew that 
something very bad had happened as soon 
as I looked in his face. 

“Oh, Willard, what zs the matter?” ex- 
claimed mamma, laying her hand on hi 
arm. He turned, and said— 

“Mary, the worst has come. I’ve gone 
under to-day. I’m a poor man,” 

“Mamma grew very pale; the tears ran 
right over her cheeks; but she tried to 
smile, for all, and said— 

“Well, Willard, my dear husband, we 
won’t despair. You've got this comfort, 
you’ve done the best you could.” 

“I believe that I have,” said papa. “I 
haven't wronged any man, and, for myself 
alone, I could stand it ; but, there’s you and 
those dear children—oh, Mary! that’s the 
thought that cuts me to the quick !” 

“Don’t let. it, my dear husband. God 
will take care of us, and give us good, brave 
hearts, to carry through this time of trial.” 





“Why, Mary, I didn’t suppose you'd 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 





take it like this;’ and papa drew mamma 
to him 


I went up to them—‘Papa, is it true 
that we're poor folke now.?”> 

“Yes, my little girl, papa has failed, and 
lost all of his property, and he’s only 
mamma, and Gay, and Effie, to 

s ww.” * 

“Well, papa, I don’t believe it’s so very 
bad to be poor. I'll go without my new 
year’s party, and wear my old dresses for a 

ear. ” 


year. 

“And [’ll go without my pony,” said Guy, 
and I knew Post him Gentes Ge, 
than it had me to let my party Ax 

“They've got your spirit, Mary,” said 
papa, and he really smiled. “I in to 
feel already as though we should weather 
the storm !” 

“Of course we shall,” ssid mamma. “We 
must look the matter bravely in the face, 
and make up our minds to come down in 
the world cheerfully and submissively. It 
won’t be so bad after all, Willard. We'll 
break up heme, and go off into the country, 
and back to the dear old cottage where you 
found me twelve years ago. 1 can be hap- 


any one would ery oc eaponye bie 

. Children, beware of evil thoughts and 
evil deeds. They have all marks 
which will be revealed at some time. If 
you disobey your parents, or tell a falsehood, 


finger-marks on your character. It betrays 
those who engage in it by the marks it 
makes on them. The marks may be almost 
if not quite colorless at first. But ‘even if 
they should not be seen during any of our 
days on earth—which is not at all likely— 


-marks or sin-stains on the character will 
made manifest. 

Never suppose that you can do what is 
wrong without having a stain upon your 
character. It is impossible. If you in- 
jure another, you by that. very deed, injure 
you own self, If you disregard the law of 
God the injury is your own. Think of it. 
Ever bear it in mind, children, that every 
sin you commit leaves a sure mark upon 
yourself. 

Your character should be a sure coating 
of pure truth, Let truthfulness ever be 
made ifest. Beware of sin, “and be 





there again with you and the children, 
oo simost forget that I ever left it. Aunt 
Rachel will grow young in her old age, to 
have us back there, and in the n fields 
and the sweet mountain air, our boy and our 
girl will forget to sigh for the lost luxuries 
of their city home,” 

“And we can keep a cow, can’t we, mam- 
ma? and feed tne chickens, and ride horse- 


back on Aunt Rachel’s ‘old gray’ every day, |, 


can’t we?” I asked, 

Mamma laughed and kissed me. 

“Yes, little girl, you can do all those 
things; and you and Guy must learn to 
take care of yourselves as much as possible, 
for we can’t afford to keep but one girl ; and 
there’ll be no nurse, or chamber-maid, or 
waiter any more, for we’re poor folks, and 
shall even have to sell a great part of our 
furniture.” 

“Well, mamma,we couldn’t put it in Aunt 
Rachel's cottage you know. But I’d quite 
as lief be there as here, for don’t you re- 
member I cried when we came away last 
summer ?” 

“What a little philosopher!” said papa. 

“And Effie, you and I can go to ride on 
farmer Watson's loads of hay, and we can 
go off into the woods for berries and nuts ; 
and hunt for the eggs in the barn every day, 
and watch the little black ducks go aswim- 
ming in the pond. Oh,I tell you, Effie, 
it'll be glorious !” cried Guy, clapping his 
hands. 

“On the whole, I guess, Guy,” I said, 
“that it’s better to be poor folks, and live 
in the country. One can have such good 
times, you know !” 

Papa and mamma laughed outright, but 
there were tears in mamma’s eyes all the 
time; and at last she said, 

Maybe it’s for the best, after all, Wil- 
lard. God may have sent this to make our 
boy and girl a better man and woman ;: for 
I have often trembled lest this life of ease 
and luxury should make them weak and self- 
irh, 

“As for you, dear, I’ve no fears. You'll 
get into business again after the shock is 
over, and can take care of your little flock, 
for I'm resolved ‘it shan’t be much of a bur- 
den on you for the next five years. We 
will trust in God, and we shall weather the 
storm.” 

“So we shall,” said papa, with a smile 
that was like his old one! “And, Mary, 
we shall learn one of life’s grandest lessons, 
that there may be calm, fa ste 8 and con- 
tentment, in coming down in the wor 
Home Magazine. 

merrres Users 
_ CHERUBS, OR OCHERUBIM. 

Painters have agreed to represent angels 
as having wings. It is the only way per- 
haps that an idea of an angelic being can 
be conveyed to the mind. The figure on our 
first page resembles those that are generally 
selected to represent the heavenly hosts 
spoken of in Luke’s Gospel, who at the birth 
of the blessed Redeemer sang “Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men.” 

The word cherub is rendered plural in our 


a 


language by simply using ans to the sin-| \or50n than Archimedes. Now, do you 


gular. But to pluralize the word in He- 
brew we must write Cheriibim. To add an 
s to the word cherubim, withthe view of 
making it plaral, would be therefore wrong, 
for it is plural already. 

Learned men are not agreed as to the 
exact signification of the word cherub. 


—_-e-——_. 
FINGER-MARES. 


sure your sin will find you out,” for it makes 
finger-marks which, even should they not 
be seen by those around you on earth, will 
yet be seen to your condemnation at the bar 
of God. 





THE FAMILY. 


a 
THE TRUNDLE BED. 


As Irammaged through the attic, 
List’ning to the falling rain 
As it pattered on the shingles 
And against the window pane,— 
Peeping over chests and boxes, 
Which with dust were thickly spread, 
Saw I in the farthest corner 
What was once my trundle bed. 


So I drew it from the recess 
Where it had remained so long, 
Hearing all the while the music 
Of my mother's voice in song, 
As she sung in eweetest accents, 
What I since have often read : 
‘Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber, 
Holy angels guard thy ded.” 


As I listened, recollections 
That I thought had been forgot 
Came with all the gush of mem'ry, 
Rushing, thronging to the spot; 
And I wandered back to childhood, 
To those merry days of yore, 
When [ knelt beside my mother, 
By this bed upon the floor. 


Then it was with hands so gently 
Placed upon my infant head, 
That she taught my lips to utter 
Carefully the words she said,— 
Never can they be forgotten,— 
Deep are “a in mem'ry driven ; 
**Hallowed be Thy name, O Father ! 
Father! who art in Heaven.”’ 


This she taught me ; then she told me 
Of its import great and deep ; 
After which I learned to utter, 
‘*Now I lay me down to sleep.” 
Then it was with hands uplifted 
And in accents soft and mild, 
That my mother asked ‘‘Our Father, 
O do Thou bless my child!’ 


Years have passed, and that dear mother 
has moulder’d ‘neath the sod, 
And I trust her sainted spirit 
Revels in the home of God. 
But that scene at summer twilight, 
Never has from mem'ry fled, 
And it comes in all its freshness 
When I see my trundle bed. 





For the Companion. 
THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 


“Some months ago you had a conversa- 
tion with me, uncle, about specific gravity. 
I should like to know a little more about 
it, especially about the practical use to 
which it is applied, and how it was that the 
method of weighing things in water came 
first to be thought of.” 

“Well, suppose we reply to your last 
question first. The discoverer of the meth- 
od of weighing substances in water in order 
to ‘ind their specific gravity, was no less a 


know anything of the character and exploits 
of this great man? Because if you don’t 
it will be worth while to say a few words 
respecting them.” 

“I think I have read somewhere, uncle, 
that he set fire to a fleet of ships with a 
burning glass.” 

“Well, I see you know something about 
him, but let us try if we can’t furnish a 








mason was employed to thin-whiten 
wits of a cham! oe tthe fluid used was 
colorless till dried. Beitig alone in the 
room, he a draw, examined a pocket- 
book, and but finding 


money, phen all shane the 
fongetting t twelve hours ‘drying fae 


the | 


Syracuse, in the Island of Sicily, the very 
| island. which Garibaldi, the Italian General, 


|helped to take from the King of Naples last 


y 


‘year. He was born two hundred and eigh- 


tell-tale finger-marks, which he little st jcight years ago, Asa F F Tay 


have been of the greatest value to mankind. 


or take what is not your own, you make sad | shipsis well known. He constructed a sphere, 


yet there is a day coming in which all fin~| he burnt the enemy’s ships, was one of those 


thing or two more. He was a native of 


eelled all other men except Sir Isaac New- 
ton. He invented numerous machine; which 


His water screw for pumping water out of 


or orrery, for showing the movements of the 
heavenly bodies, and by his warlike inven- 
tions, he was considered by his countrymen 
equal to a wholearmy in repelling invaders.” 
“I suppose the burning glass with which 


inventions.” 
“Well with all his greatness, I doubt the 
truth of that story. If there was anythirg 
of the kind used by him, it was not glasses 
but polished metallic reflectors that did 
the business, Upon the whole, however, I 
think the account incorrect. Poor Archi- 
medes ! he was killed at last by a Roman 
soldier, while engaged in working out a 
mathematical problem. His celebrity was 
so great among the men of science at Rome, 
that his tragical end caused more real sor- 
row than the capture of the whole island of 
Sicily did joy. But to return to the point 
from which we started, namely the practical 
uses of specific gravity.” 
“Yes, uncle, what is the use of knowing 
that gold, for instance, weighs nineteen times 
as much as water ?” 
“Have I never told you about the use 
which Archimedes made of that knowl- 
“I don’t remember, sir,” 
“Well, if I ever have, it will beer re- 
peating. Hiero, King of Syracuse, had giv- 
en to a jeweller a certain quantity of pure | 
gold to make a crown for him. The mon- 
arch, when he saw the crown, suspected the 
artist of having kept back part of the gold.” 
“Why did not the king weigh the crown. 
That would have shown him whether all the 
gold had been put in it or not ?” 
“He did weight it, Robert, and the 
weight was all right. But the color of the 
metal seemed changed, and the monarch 
fancied some baser metal must have been 
mixed with it. Still he had no means of 
proving it, and he applied to Archimedes 
for his advice and assistance.” 
“No doubt Archimedes soon melted it 
up, and separated the gold from the other 
metals.” 
“That would not have answered the king’s 
purpose, Robert. He wanted to preserve 
the crown, the workmanship of which was 
eminently beautiful.” 
“How did he manage it then, uncle ?” 
“While the philosopher was intent upon 
the problem, he went, according to his cus- 
tom, into the bath, and he observed that a 
quantity of water flowed over, which he 
thought must be equal to the dulk of his 
own body. He instantly saw the solution 
of Hiero’s problem. In rapture at the dis- 
covery, he is said to have leaped from the 
bath, and run naked through the streets of 
the city, shouting aloud, “Eureka !” “Eure- 
ka!” that is, ‘1 have found it—I have 
found it.’” 
“What did he find, uncle ?” 
“Why, the solution of the King’s ques- 
tion, the way to discover the quantity of 
base metal which the goldsmith had put 
into the crown, not by melting or destroying 
the crown, but simply by placing it in wa- 
ter. He immediately, therefore, got two 
masses, one of gold and the other of silver, 
each equal in weight to the crown, and hay- 
ing filled a vessel very accurately with wa- 
ter, into which he first dipped the silver 
mass, and observed the quantity of water 
that flowed over, he then did the same with 
the gold, and found that a less quantity of 
water had flowed over than before. He 
then did the same with a mass of copper, 
and so on till he detected the exact amount 
of baser metal in the crown. Here you see 
the practical use which this great man made 
of this branch of scientific knowledge, and 
in the present day the very same method is 
adopted in ten thousand instances.” 
“Thank yoo, uncle. When I have time 
I must ask a few more questions on the sub- 
ject.” 





—-+— 
HE KNEW BETTER. 


Dr. David Nelson was remarkable for his 
strict‘observanee of the Sabbath. It was his 





settled principle never to travel onthe Lord’ 
ty-seven years before the Christian era, that ; and in ls hi juraeping, wherever 
show the marks of his wet fingers. But these is just two thousand one hundred and forty-| Saturday night found him, he re 


ee ek day,” according to the com- 


mi 

In his discussion on this subject, he main- 
tained that “there was no profit in breaking 
the Sabbath,” and would fortify his position 


come under his own observation, in which 
men had suffered loss'by traveling on that 


y- 
At one time he had oceasion to go to a 
city so far distant from his place of resi- 
dence that he would be obliged to pass one 
Sabbath on the way. He made up a small 
y, among which was certain Colonel 
i, and a young man whose friends 
desired him to travel in the Doctor’s charge. 
When Sabbath morning came, the Colonel 
rose carly, and commenced preparation for 
resuming the journey. Dr. Nelson told him 
he could not travel on that day, and urged 
his remaining with him where they were ; 
but the Colonel insisted that he could not 
afford to lose the day, and went on, not- 
withstanding the Doctor's reiterated warn- 
ing, that “he would gain nothing by it.” 
After the Colonel had left, the young 
man became impatient and dissatisfied. He 
thought it was all folly, this being 80 strict; 
they would lose a wholé day by it, and the 
Colonel would get forty miles the start of 
them, — the city at least a day be- 
fore they could. 
“] don’t know about that,” said Dr, Nel- 
son, very patiently and quictly. “The Col- 
onel knows better, and I don’t believe 
the Lord is going tolet him off sc! 1 should 
not be surprised if we should reach the city 
before he does.” 
“Of course we cannot,” replied the young 
man, “when he has a long day thestart of 


“Well,” said the Doctor, ‘*we shall see.” 
On Monday morning they resumed their 
journey quite refreshed by the Sabbath’s 
rest, and after a few days reached the city 
in safety. One of their first inquiries was 
for Colonel B At the different ho- 
tels they could get no information of him, 
and one day after another bringi 
no tidings of their companionin travel. A 
week had gone by, when one morning as the 
Doctor was out walking, he saw his old 
friend limping towards him, looking very 
ill 





“Well,” Colonel,” said Dr. Nelson, with 
some surprise, “where have you been this 
long time? We have been looking for you 
for a week.” 

“OQ!” replied the Colonel, “I have had 

a terrible time. was coming down the 
hill in my sulky, when the harness gave 
way, and my horses ran, upsetting the car- 
riage and almost killing me, so that I have 
but just been able to get here.” 
“Ah!” was the Doctor’s cutting reply, 
“I thought the Lord would not let you off 
without some punishment for breaking his 
holy Sabbath, for you knew better Tract 
Journal. 





A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE. 


The man who stands upon his own soil, and 
who feels that by the laws of the land in! 
which he lives, by the laws of the civilized 
nations, he is the rightful and exclusive 
owner of the land which he tills, is, by the 
constitution of our natures, under a whole- 
some influence, not easily imbibed from any 
other source. He feels, other things being | 
equal, more strongly than another, the 
character of a man who is the lord of an in- 
animate world—of this great and wonderful 
sphere, fashioned by the hand of God, and | 
0 by his power—his from the centre | 
o 


neration before him moved in its round of 
uties, and he els himself connected by a 
visible link with those who follow him, and 
to whom he is to transmit a home. 
Perhaps this farm has come down to him 
from his fathers. They have gone to their 
long home, but he can trace their last foot- 
steps over the scenes of his daily labors. The 
roof whicb shelters him was reared by those 


the sky. It is the space on which the} 


mained until Monday morning, ‘‘resting on | powier | ~ second is, I had no conan; 


the 
“Stop, stop,” exclaimed the King, ‘that 
is enough, we don’t care about the rest,” 
The Ladies Repository gives a case of the 
same kind: A fat old gentleman was bit- 


by many interesting incidents which had ten in the calf of his leg by a dog. He rush- 


ed to a Justice of the Peace, and sued a 
man whom he supposed to be the owner of 
the offending cur. The defendent who was 
somewhat of a wag, offered the following de- 
fense, 
1. By testimony in favor of the 

character of my dog, I shall prove that 
nothing could make him so forgetful of his 
canine dignity as to bite a calf. 
2. He is blind, and cannot see to bite, 
8. Even if he could see to bite, it would 
be ntterly impossible for him to go out of 
his way to do so, on account of his severe 
lameness. 

4. Granting his eyes to be good he has 
Or i; dog di 

. My ied six weeks ago. 

6. I never had a dog. A 





SORAPS FOR YOUTH, 


meee es 
For the Companion. 
LOST THEIR MOTHER. 

About twenty years ago I was acquaint- 
ed with two young girls who lived within a 
few yards of each other, and who on one 
and the same day had the misfortune to lose 
their mothers. They died of the same dis- 
ease, and were buried within the walls of 
the same cemetery. 

Lizzie and Mary Jane were the names of 
the two orphans. They were of the same 
age both having just celebrated their tenth 


| pirth-day. 


Lizzie, after her mother’s death, showed 
the utmost sorrow for her loss. She would 
often retire into some lonely place and weep. 
She would set out in order the various 
presents her mother had given her, and 
would read over and over the touching 
hymns which she once loved to repeat at her 
mother’s knee. 

For morths and months did the sweet an- 
gelic face of the bereaved little Lizzie re- 
tain the expression of sober sadness, that it 
wore on the day that her mother was taken 
to another world. 

With Mary Jane it was very different. 
The day succeeding the funeral, I saw her 
from my bed-room window, playing in the 
street with her companions, full of fun and 
frolic, the noisiest of the lot. 

Twenty years huve now gone by, and 
both these girls are wives and mothers. But 
the former is the kind and faithful guardi- 
an of a happy family ; while the latter may 
be found at the theatre, a deserter from her 
home, her husband, and her babes. 





STRAIGHT LINES. 


Miss Leslie informed her pupils that she 
was about to form a class for the study of 
drawing. All who wished to join it, were 
to hand in their names the next day. 

Among those who joined it, were Hattie, 
May and Agnes Leighton. Both ranked 
high in their classes, and both shared the 
god opinion of their teacher; but Miss 

lie upon looking over the class, mental- 
ly divided them into two portions, of which 
Hattie and Agnes were the type scholars. 

The class met in the school-room every 
afternoon at four o’clock, after tho other pu- 
pils were dismissed. The girls thought it 
very pleasant to be in the quiet room with 
their teacher, on those bright summer af- 
ternoons. Through the open windows the 





to whom he owes hia being. Some interest- 
ing domestic tradition is connected with 
every inclosure. The favorite fruit tree 


spo 
ed in boyhood beside the brook which still 
winds through the meadows. Through 
the fields lies the = to the village school 
of earlier years. He still hears from his 
window the voice of the Sabbath bell which 
called his father to the house of God; near 
at hand is the spot where his parents lay 
down to rest, and where, when the time has 
come, he shall be laid by his children. These 
are the feelings of the owner of the soil. 
Words cannot paint them ; gold cannot buy 
them , they flow out of the deepest fountains 
of the heart ; they are the life-springs of a 
fresh, healthy, and generous national char- 
acter.— Edward Everett. 


PLENTY OF GOOD REASONS. 


A mayor of a small German city being 
asked why he did not fire a salute when the 
King passed through, said he had forty rea- 


sons. 
“What are they ?” said the King. 
“The is,” said the mayor, “I had no 





was planted by his father’s hand. He sport- | 


fragrance of flowers came softly on the cool 
| breezes, and now and then a little bird twit- 
|tered and carolled in the great elm tree 
before the door. Miss Leslie gave every 
pupil four lead pencils of different numbers, 
|@ small drawing book, a piece of India rub- 
ber, and a card upon which was the first 
lesson. 

What do you suppose the first lesson 
was? It was simply how to draw straight 


es, 

“Ig this all, Miss Leslie?” said Hattie 
| May, ina disappointed tone. “This is easy, 
I’m sure.” 


“Not so easy as you imagine, Hattie,” 
said Miss Leslie. “It may teke several 
lessons for you to learn this. Do not draw 
resnly, sud be careful about using your In- 


ber, 

After giving each pupil a few simple di- 
retteus: Wid Ladtin' was to her deck and 
began to write a letter. She was ‘not so 
much occupied, however, but that she saw 
how her class was engaged, 
| Hattie May made several unsuccessful at- 
| tempts to imitate the line in the copy. She 
erased them with the rubber, and tried 
again. Somehow the curve would get into 
the line. Now it was to the right, now to 
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the left, but every time a curve. It must 
e pencil. 

» See Leslie,” said Hattie, “may I come 

gy OS, What is the matter?” 

«“] think my pencil is not sharp enough. 

I can't get these lines like yours.” 

“The fault is not in the pencil, my dear. 
Your hand is not steady enough. Try 

in.” 

Hattie went back and tried again. Just 
then a beautiful golden winged butterfly 
alighted on the window sill. 

“Qh !” thought Hattie, “I want to draw 
birds, and butterflies, and flowers, and by 
and by, perhaps, make a portrait of dear 
little baby Charlie, with all his bright curls 
lying upon each other, like spots of sun- 
shine. I wish Miss Leslie would give us 
pretty things to draw instead of these tire- 
some lines and triangles, &c., &c., which I 
suppose will be the order of the day.” “Em- 
ma, how do you like it?” she whispered to 
her neighbor on the right. : 

«] think those lines are horrid,” said Em- 
ma, pushing her book towards Hattie. 

On the left of Hattie sat Agnes Leigh- 
ton. She was busily working while Hattie 
was looking out of the window. She had 
made a number of attempts, and at last a 
successful one. One, two, three lines were 
as straight as the one upon the card. Now 
she commenced making them of different 
lengths, each one a little longer than the 
last. Hattie, looking over her classmate's 
shoulder, could not restrain an exclamation 
of surprise. 

Miss Leslie came to examine the per- 
formance. 

“Very well done, Agnes !” said she. “You 
may advance a step to-morrow; but Hattie 
must take the same card for her next les- 

“Why, Miss Leslie,” said Hattie, «I did 
not think drawing was like this. Won't 
you give us something interesting ?—a farm 
house with a vine running up against the 
windows, and chickens before the door, ora 
mountain, or rocks, or e 

“Not so fast, Hattie,” said Miss Leslie. 
“One step ata time. I might, it is true, 
give you all these; but though you might 
make a rude imitation of them, it would not 
be drawing. Fineness and rapidity of touch. 
grace of outline and accuracy, all come by 
practice. Be sure of every inch of ground 
as you proceed. Dreaming is not ——— 
You might look all day at a pretty land- 
scape, but if you had not first learned to 
make a straight line, you would try in vain 
to draw it.” 

“Straight lines are very important, are 
they not, Miss Leslie?” said Agnes Leigh- 
ton, looking up with a smile. 

“In more ways than one,” said her teach- 
er. “There isa straight line of truth, and 
another of perseverance, and another of 
kindness, in which young feet must learn to 
walk, and you know that the Bible says, 
‘Straight is the way that leadeth unto life,’ 
so don’t despise straight lines, Hattie.” 

The drawing class met every day that 
term. At the end of that time, Hattie had 
drawn her favorite farm-house, with the 
vine and lattice. But Agnes, who worked 
steadily and spent no time in dreaming, had 
taken a little view of the school-house with 
the great elm tree and the hill side, and her 
drawing obtained the prize. 








TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


In the campaign of Napoleon in Russia, 
while the French army was retreating from 
Moscow, there lay in a poor, low cottage, in 
a little village an invalid boy. This village 
was exactly in the course of the retreating 
army, and already the reports of its ap- 

roach had reached and excited the terrified 
inhabitants. In their turn, they began to 
make preparations for retreat ; for they 
knew there was no hope for them from the 
hands of the soldiery, seeking their own 
reservation, and who gave no quarter. 
| rend one who had the strength to fly, fled; 
some trying to take with them their worldly 
8, some to conceal them, the little vil- 
age was fast growing deserted. Some burnt 
their houses or dismantled them. The old 
were placed in waguns, and the young hur- 
ned their families away with them. 

But in the little cottage there was none 
of this bustle. The poor crippled boy could 
not move from his-bed. The widowed mo- 
ther had no friends near enough to spare a 
thought for her in this time of trouble, when 
every one thought only of those nearest to 
him and of himself. Whatchance in flight 
was there for her and her young children, 
among whom was the poor crippled boy ? 

It was evening, and the sound of distant 
voices and of preparation had died away. 
The poor boy was wakeful with terror, now 
urging his mother to leave him to his fate, 
now dreading lest she should take him at 
his word, and leave him behind. a 

“The neighbors are j ing away ; 
hear them n arevocr _* “I am so 
selfish, I have kept you here, Take the lit- 
tle girls with you; it is not too late. And 
I am safe ; who will hurt a poor helpless 


“God will not leave us, though all else for- 


sake us.” 


One night after she had asked her Heav- 
enly Father to take care of her, her mam- 


“But what can help us?” persisted the | ma lifted her in her bed, and after giving 
boy. ‘Who can defend us from their cru- her a good-night kiss, was just leaving the 
elty? Such stories as I have heard of the | room, when she heard little Annie say very 


ravages of these men! They are not men, 
they are wild beasts. Oh, why was I made 


so weak—so weak as to be utterl 
No strength to defend, no sti 
fl ” 


“There is a sure wall for the’defenceless,” 
“God will build us | chimney that you hear,” said her mamma, 


answered his mother. 
a sure wall.” 


useless. | what she wanted. 
even to|tle Annie, “I am so afraid! 


softly: “Mamma!” 

She went back to her bedside, to see 
“O, mamma !” said lit- 
T hear such 
7 noises, and the windows rattle so.” 

“Why, it is the wind blowing down the 


“and it blows the windows too. I will try 


“You aremy strength now,” said the boy ; | and fasten them more tightly.” 


“I thank God that you did not desert me. 


I am so weak, I cli 
me, indeed ! I fancy 
diers hurrying in. 
geance upon us! And 
leave me ! 


Then she put some little wooden wedges 


to you. Do not leave | in the windows, so that they did not rattle 
can see the cruel sol-| any more, and sitting down by little An- 
We are too poor to sat- | nie’s bed, she said, 
isfy them, and they would pour their ven- 
yet you ought to 
What right have I to keep you! “Oh 


“You don’t feel afraid, darling, now, 
when I am with you, do you?” 
; no, mamma; I do not mind the 





here? And I shall suffer more if I see you! noise, or feel afraid of anything, when you 


suffer.” 
“God will be our re 
still said the mother; and at len 


and defence,” 


| are here.” 
And yet Annie, your Father in heaven 





with can take better care of you than I can, and 


low, quieting words, she stilled the anxious |he is with you all the time. I will teach 
boy, till he, too, slept like his sisters. The | you a beautiful verse from the Bible, to re- 
morning came of the day that was to bring | member whenever you feel afraid. ‘He shall 
the dreaded enemy. The mother and chil- give his angels charge over thee, to keep 


dren opened their eyes to find that a “sure : 
wall” had indeed been built for their de-|up in their 
fence. The snow had begun to fall the eve- | against a stone.’ 


thee in all thy ways. They shall bear thee 
ands, lest thou dash thy foot 
When you were out walk- 


ning before. Through the night it had col-| ing with Robert to-day, you were not afraid 
leeted rapidly. A high wind had blown the| were you?” 


snow in drifts against the low house, so 
A low shed | to take care of me. 


that it had entirely covered it. 


“Ch! no,mamma, [heard you tell him 


And so he did, He 


behind protected the way to the out house helped me over all the gutters, and once, 


where 


e animals were, and for a few days| When we came to a place where some men 


the mother and her children kept themselves | Were buildinz. and there were a great many 


alive within their cottage, shut in and con- 


cealed by the heavy barricade of snow. 


It was during that time that the dreaded 


scourge passed over the village. 


house was ransack 


large stones, he took me up in his arms, 
and carried me over them all.” 
“Well, I gave Robert charge over you, 


Every and you were not afraid to trust him, and 
ed; all the wealthier | he took good care of you. 


So God gives 


ones deprived of their luxuries and the poor- his angels charge over all his children, and 


er ones robbed of their necessities. 


But the | the angels will not let anything hurt you 


low-roofed cottage lay sheltered beneath its| any more than Robert did to-day. Once 
wall of snow, which, in the silent night, had | there was a very good man, who dreamed 


gathered around it. 
defenceless with a ‘‘sure wall.” 


—-e- —_ 


CURIOUS OONSOLATION. 


od had protected the that he was in heaven. 


There he saw pic- 
tures of many things which happened to him 
during his life. He remembered them as 
soon as he saw the pictures. Once he had 
fallen from his horse, and was not hurt at 


Some time ago, a good wife residing in the | #ll, though every one had wondered that he 
neighborhood of Perth, went to town to|Wwasnot killed. In his dream he saw a pic- 
urchase some little necessaries, and to vis- | ture of it, and in the picture he saw an an- 


it several of her old acquaintances, In the | 


gel holding out his arms to prevent his fall- 


course of her peregrinations she had the|!ng to the ground. Then he felt sure that 


misfortune to lose a 1£ note. Returnin 
home with a saddened heart she encounter 


her husband employed in the cottage gar- 
den, to whom she communicated at great! than ever. 


God had sent an angel to take care of him. 
And after he awoke from his dream, he 
trusted and loved his Heavenly Father more 
And now I want my little girl 


length all her transactions in town, conclud- | to say the verse once more, that she may 


ing with the question. 


“But, man, you winna guess what’s be- 


faun me.” 


remember it as long as she lives.” 
Annie repeated it several times, and then 
she said: “Now, mamma, you may go down 


“Deed, I canna guess,” said the husband, stairs. I will not be afraid any more.” 


resting musingly on his spade. 


So her mamma kissed her and went away, 


“A wel,” rejoined his helpmate, “I have and little Annie closed her eyes, and went 
lost a note; but dinna be angry; for we | to sleep, saying : “God’s angels will take 
rather ought to be mair thankfu’ that we ye of me.” —Kitty’s Victory ; and other 


had ane to lose !” 
Eo 8. 


A SILLY RAT. 


A rat in Yorkshire took wry — ing, im-en-eld. wood. Little baskets owang 


times, but it failed to kill it. 


tories. 
en 
4 GOOD DEED NEVER LOST. 
Two boys were playing, one bright morn- 


was killed by a terrier dog, which died from carelessly over their arms, contained their 


the effect of the poison contained in the 
rat’s fur, in three hours. It was supposed 
cious animal had wiped the poison 


the sa 


dinners, for they purposed remaining in the 
forest until evening. Having wandered afar 
into the wood, they stumbled over a poor 


from the bread and butter, which had been dog, a pitiable object, lying in their path- 


spread to kill it, with its fur. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





PRAYER. 


Wake little child, the morn is gay, 
The air is fresh and cool ; 
But pause awhile, and kneel to pray, 
Before you go to merry play, 
Before you go to school. 


Kneel down, and speak the holy words : 
God loves your simple prayer 

Above the sweet songs of the birds, 

The bleating of the gentle herds, 
The flowers that scent the air. 


And when the quiet evenings come, 
And dewdrops wet the sod, 

When bets and owls begin to roam, 

And flocks and herds are driven home, 
Then kneel again to God. * 


Because you need him day and night, 
To shield you with his arm ; 

To help you always to do right, 

To feed your soul and give it light, 
And keep you safe from harm.— Obs 


—_——. 


ANGEL’S CHARGE. 


th 

It isa very pleasant thought that the} A 

mighty God, who knows and directs every | nd John sought the wood. James had for- 
circumstance of our lives, watches over his | 8°tten the kind deed he had 
creatures. with more than the tenderness 
and love of an earthly father : 

Annie was a very timid little girl. She 
did not like to be left alone in a dark room, 
and sometimes at night, when the wind blew 
very hard, she would wake up, and feel 





yt” 
“We are all safe,” answered the mother, 


very much frightened. 


way. So weak was the animal, that he was 
unable to rise. 

The two boys passed the dog in silence; 
but the low moans of the suffering brute 
must have touched the heart of the younger 
lad, for looking back he exclaimed : 

“Come, John, let us return and share our 
dinner with that half-starved dog yonder !” 
and he turned to retrace his steps. 

But John sneeringly replied, 

“Do you think I would be so stupid as to 
deny myself of my dinner merely to feed a 
worthiess dog? No, not I!” 

“But then,” argued James, “we are 
strong, and can do without one dinner.” So 
saying, he ted the dog, brought him water 
to drink, and coaxingly spoke to him as to 
some old friend. 

Much refreshed, the dog endeavored to 
rise, but fell again to the ground. On ex- 
amination, James discovered that the poor 
animal’s leg washurt. He bound up the 
wound and made the dog as comfortable as 
possible. He then sought his playmate, 
who had wandered on. Having found him, 
they remained in the wood until evening, 
and then started homeward. Passing the 
dog onthe way, James saw that he was 
much better, and that he was wagging his 
tail at their approach, as if he recognized 

em. 


ear rolled away, and again James 


ed for 
the suffering dog. Wandering on with 
careless laugh, and quick, light steps, the 
boys were startled by a huge springing 
from a thicket. The ferocious animal was 
about to seize James, when a dog sprang be- 





tween them. The bear calmly retreated, 
Now, with a gratitude noble and sincere, this 
brave dog against the boypleoked 


| up into his face, and seemed almost wild 
Ab! how well the brute remem- 
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with joy. ie : 
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| of a year ago! The bear and the dog had 


been inhabitants of the wood for many 





lost.” 





A LETTER FROM HOME. 


much 7” said little 
read it all through ?” 


said her mother. 
in it by this time; and yet you read it 


every day.” 
“Do you ber last 





school ?” 
“Yes, mother.” 
“You told me that when you got a letter 


over, till it was almost worn out.” 
“And so I did, mother.” 


often? You knew all there was in it.” 


reminds me of m 
Father, and my 


read it,” 


“Is heaven my home too, mother ?” said | of the 
“Shall you take me with you 


little Mary. 
when you go?” 


who can.” 
“Ah! you mean Jesus Christ, mother.” 


to read the Bible as much as I do.” 


DID JESUS ANSWER YES? 


at prayer in the adjoining room. As Mrs. 


to pray, dear children, think of the question 


shall receive.” 


from home you used to read it over and 


“I cannot tell you, my dear; I cannot dams, D:D. 
give you leave to go to heaven, but I know | PEMIGIOUS FROGRESS : 


“Yes, my dear, you must ask him; and | #Rs By John 
ou must read and learn to understand this | watcom'S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard 
ook, which is like a letter from Him to MOTHERS OF THE Wis ‘AND GOOD. By Jabez Burns, 

us, and tells us all about himself and heave | yf" Ryqenmg “oth 75 cents, 
en. When you can, I hope you will love 


Mamma is talking to Jesus,” said little| cents. ; 
Mary to herself, as she heard her mother | jase and the Marketplace, “By W. K. aweeaie’ DD. 


H. left the place of prayer, Mary ran to 
her mother and asked very innocently, “Did 
Jesus answer! Did he say, Yes, mother?” ne Enterta 

When you kneel down by your bedside | xinD Words FOR CHILDREN 


of this little child. Do you expect ar an- AGNiis HoPerouN's SCROOLS AND BOLIDARS. By 
swer to your prayer or do you only repeat 
the words as a mere matter of form? If 
you ask aright, Jesus will answer Yes; for 
He has said in Hisholy word, “Ask and ye 


THE REPRESENTATIVE OF 
NEW ENGLAND CONGREGATIONALISM AND OF 


years, and strange to say, lived peaceably THE FAITH OF THE PURITANS, 
the dog : The bea walepching: that BUT NOT SECTARIAN IN ITS SPIRIT, NOT BIGOTED 1X 
John exclaimed, as he witnessed the mi- moron 
of his pla ate {rome ter- The Recorder is designed more especial:y for New England 


clergymen and families, but.’ \s adapted to interest all whe 


rible death, “I will hereafter remember that | iove the doctrines and practices of the fathers of New Eng 
a good deed done, even to a brute, is never | land, wherever they may be found in our broad country. I 


is intended to be, more strictly perhaps than any other paper 
in the land, a religiousjowrnal. While it aims togive literary, 
political and other secular inf t tent 

in such a paper, it takes nc side in party politics, but endeav- 
ors to look at all political questions in the light of Scriptural 
truth and human obligation as decided by the law of 





“Mother, why do you read the Bible so | Goa. the religious newspaper ts really a preacher to all 
ary ; haven't you ever into whose hands it comes, and the proprietors of the Recurd- 


er intend vhat the matter it containsand the manner in 
which it is presented, shall be such as to benefit, morally and 


“Yes, my dear, a great many times,” | religiously, all who read it from week to week. 


The catholic spirit of the Recorder is a feature in it to which 
the proprietors would ask specialattention. While it is Con- 


“Well, then, you must know all there is in its 





tions 
it does not forget that Christianity islarger than denomina- 
tion, and it loves and fellowships all who love Christ. 

The Recorder is also in warm sympathy with the great re 


. Mary, ligious movements of the day. It is the unflinching friend of 
when you were away at Miss Brooke’s| our creat Benevolent Societies and will ever aim to preserve 


them from unjust and and 
help them on in thelr heaven-appointed work. It will seek 
to uphold good men in their efforts to do good, while it will be 
fajthful to point out the: errors. 

The Recorder gives particular attention to the notice of new 
publications, and aims to keep its readers informed of all im- 
portant literary matters. 


In the department devoted to the mothers and children in 





“Well what made you read that letter so | the family, and to those who cultivate the soll, the Recorder 


does not intend to be surpassed by any paper of itskind. The 
fourth page is made up with great care, and many facile and 


«Because it seemed a pleasure, and made | abie pens are employed upon it. 
me think about home, and you, and father.” 
“So, my dear, I read over some parts of | 
the Bible that I have read hundreds of | sith copy gratis. 
times before, for the same reason, that it|———— 
home, of my heavenly 
aviour, and of what he 
wishes me to do; and therefore 1 love to 


The terms ofthe Recorder, sent by mail, are $2.00 a year, 
strictly in advance, or $2,50 at the end of the year. Any per- 
sou sending four names with eight dollars, shall receive a 





GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 Washington Street, Boston, 
Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE FAMI- 
LY, either of which will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receip 
rice. 
ESSONS AT THE CROSS ; or, Spiritual Truths Familiarly 
Exhibited ia — Relations to Christ. By Samuel Hop- 
kins. 16 mo, cloth, 75 cts. 
An excellent and popu! 


lar book. 
EVENINGS WITH THE DOCTRINES. By Nehemiah 
12 mo. cloth, $1.25. 





on the D 1p! 
ofthe Christian Character. By Wm. R. Williams, D.D. 


12mo, ooh t cts. 
THE BETTER LAND ; or, the Believer’s Journey and Fu- 
ture Home. Hid A. C. Thompson, D.D. & cloth, 85cts. 
KITTO'S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LIT- 
ERATURE. By John Kitto, D.D. With 500 Lilustration. 


; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence. By 
New England Clergyman. 12mo, cloth, 75 cts. 
THK CHURCH IN KARNEST. By Rev. John A. James. 
18mo, cloth, 40 cts. 
CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, cloth 


31 cts. 

MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late mission 
ary to Burmah. Withan Introductory Essay,by Wm. R. 
Williams, D.D. 12mo, c! , 76 cts. 

A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS ; or, Scripture Truths 
Iustrated. By Rev. A. Morton Brown, lémo, cloth, 60 


o 


. Tweedie, D.D. 


16mo, cloth, 63 cts 

SEED-TIME AND HARVEST; or, Sow Welland Reap Well. 
A Book for the Young, l6mo, cloth, 63 cts. 

THE GUIDING STAR; or, the Bible God's Message. By 
Louisa Payson Hopkins. 16mo, cloth, 50 cts. 

PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PSOPLE ; or, Book ot 
Home Entertainment and Instruction. By 8. Prout New- 

numerous lilustrations. lémo,cioth, 75 cts 
,» to Guide them to the 
the Path of Peace. By Rev. Harvey Newcomb. lémo, 


rs. Oliphant. l6mo, cloth, 63 cts. 


TRIPLE REMEDIES. 
HUNNEWELL’S UNIVERSAL 
COUGH REMEDY 
Cures Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchial 














THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


services that areiatended to eurich its columns. 
familiarly known as the “New England Theology.” 


which is good—yet which never refuses to believe in the pos- 
sibility that God may have *‘provided some better thing for 
us,"’ without which we shall not be made perfect. 

It favors no political party or measures, as such, yet it nev- 
er holds its peace from advocating what it esteems to be good, 
or from rebuking what it feels to be evil, lest the cry of “‘poli- 
tics’’ should be raised against it. 

It aims to promote and give expression to a healthy and 
liberal Christian senffment upon Slavery, Intemperance, Po- 
pery, Infidelity, and all questions of general morality ; seek- 
ing, as far as possible, to avoid, in so doing, all merely person- 
a controversy. 

Not unmindful of tne intense interest with which thegreat 
rebellion is watched by the public, we endeavor in the present 
crisis, to make the CONGREGATION ALIST emphatically a 
paper for the times, and to answer intelligently in each num- 
ber, the question, How goes the war? Every issue contains 
acarefully prepared digest of the war news, designed espe- 
cially for those who do nut have constant access tothe daily 
papers, while as a comprehensive and clear statement for the 
week, it is not less acceptable to such as daily read the more 
minute details of the secular press. 


Grateful for that generous patronage which, in eleven years, 
hasraised it from the place of a beginner in the difficult fleld 
of Journalism without a single pledged subscriber, to a leading 
denominational position in New England ; the CONGREGA- 
TIONALIST wiil strive more and more to deserve the favor 


all its heart, and soul, and mind and strength. 


are $24 year, in advance ; $1 for six months, 
GALEN JAMES & CO., Pustisners, 
15 Cornutt, Boston. 


ix Specimen copies sent gratis when requested. 
23 





‘PARTICULAR NOTICE. 








THE CONGREGATION ALIST Is especially designed to be 
a Religious Newspaper for the Family. Great care is taken 
to obtain fur every number a fresh and original variety 
of matter in all those departments which are essentia! to this 
end; and many able writers are generously paid for weekly 


Its Religivus Faith is that of the Pilgrim Fathers of New 
England, as modified by Edwards and his schoolinto whatis 


In matters of refurm it seeks to identify itself with that con- ry he sitege, 
servative progress which tries all things and holds fast that 


Complaints, and all Throat [rritations 
leading to Actual Consumption. 


Its great feature is a treedom from every Component which 
roduces debility, and its unerring certainty in all of the above 
Jompilaints rests with the fact taat young and oid may use it 
every hour cr haW-hour without the least restraint. 
jake it your pocket companion by day, and your bedside 
Tiend by night, using it whepever you please. 


Munnewell’s Tolu Anodyne 


Cures all Complaintsof Nervous and Spasmodic character 

Gout, Rheumatism, Tooth-Ache, Ear- 
ice, Bowel Complaints, Nervous and 
SGpesmodic Sick Head-Ache, to that terror of all Nervous 
dispositions, “Loss of Sleep.”’ 
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where the great necessity is a 
8h. ak Pill 


For sale by the usual wholesale and retall 
and tewn. Prices within the reach of all 
renee only. 
UNNEWELL & Co.; Gro 
. 8. & Co.; Weusx Porter: 
ame, Corier & Co., and Carter,Coicorp & Preston. 
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Hannewell’s Electric Pills, 
Designed as a special assistant to the above-named 
tions in cases of Biliousness and Indigestion. Iam w 
e World fur an equal 
geutie and thorough Family 
Box of the Stomach 


Real justice to the valuable preparations now briefly notic- 
rn the! racter 


ed, is to lea frum the Pamphlets to be 
found with all dealers, or will be sent free by 
JOHN L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor. 


PRACTICAL CHEMIST AND PHARMACEUTIST, 


lealersin every 


THE OLDEST YOUTH’S PAPER. 


The Youth’s Companion, Vol. 35. 


The Oldest Youth's and Family Paper is the YOUTH’S 
COMPANION, which has already entered on its thirty-fifth 
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which, with a steady increase from the beginning, it has re | volume. 
ceived ;—seeking first to please the Great Master, and next 
His followers, and to work the works of Him that sent It, with 


The present proprietors of the COMPANION have enlarg 
ed and improved it with new head, fair type and paper, and 


‘The terms of the CONGREGATION ALIST, sent by mati, | fresh cuts, so that it wears to the eye an inviting exteri- 


or. More than this, they have been successful in awakening 
an enlarged interest in its visits. By thousands of friends in 
all parts of the land it is weekly greeted, and its appearance 
halied with the greatest pleasure. “Has the Companion 
come ?’’is an inquiry that proceeds at once from anarmy ofour 
young friends. 

This is due to the interest which is excited by the Compan- 
fon’s perusal. It ts full of entertaining, useful matier, culled 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and private individuals who con~| with the utmost care, and contributed by some of the best 


writers for our children and youth. No pains willbe speared 


Past TER | to add to the elements of excellence by which it is already 
“typ See hen Palas Kbyte ta commended. Order it to the address of your fa 


or some 
young friend, for one year, by sending one dollar to 


OLMSTEAD & CO., 
22 Scuoon Srezsr, Boston, 
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BOSTON, AUGUST 27, 1861. 
For the Companion. 
WILLI2’S LESSON, 


AND WHAT HIS FATHER SAID ABOUT IT. 


«Come, Willie,’’ said Mrs. Harwood ,one Sab- 
bath eve, ‘‘here is a verse for you.” 

«What is it, mother?” 

“Listen, my child, and I will read it to 
you?’’ 

Willie was always glad to hear his mother 
read, so he takes his little chair and sits down 
by her, and she begins immediately to read the 
verse which she has chosen. She has the large 
family Bible open in her lap. Willie has seen 
the pictures in it many 4 time, and now he lis- 
tens while she reads to him this verse from the 
book of Proverbs. 

Go to the ant, thou sluggard, consider her 
ways, and be wise.” 

«You may take the book now,”’’ said his mo- 
ther, ‘‘and learn this, and the two verses which 
followit. They all belong together.” 

But Willie does not feel like studying, so he 
only yawns, and says, listlessly, ‘I can’t.” 








Upon hearing this, Willie’s father looked 
up from his book that he was reading,’ Never, 
my boy,”’ said he, ‘speak these words when 
you have anything to do; they are almost the 
worst words that you can speak !’’ 

At this sudden address, Willie looks down, 
a little abashed. He did not know that his 
father was noticing him at all. 

“Come,” said his father, ‘let me see your 
lesson.”’ 

Willie goes up to his father and points to the 
place. ‘An excellent verse, my son,—an in- 
teresting lesson. A very curious thing it is 
to watch the ants, to see them build their 
houses and store in their food.” 

Willie is attentive now. 

‘‘Many a time when I was a boy,’’ contin- 
ued Mr. Harwood, ‘‘have I watched the ants. 
I used to love to see them build their houses, 
working—working—working every one of 
them. Each brings something wherewith to 
make the house, and then they all put it to- 
gether and build. But then their houses are 
very small, and some times in exposed places, 
so they are constantly liable to get destroyed. 
Some people do not notice the ants’ houses, 
and tread, without thinking, right through a 
whole village of these little industrious crea- 
tures, demolishing two or three dwellings at 
every step.” 

‘*What, father, do the ants do then ?”’ 

“They godirectly towork again. They nev- 
er stop or hesitate, continually they keep 
working, not one says, ‘I can’t,’ not one even 
thinks it.’’ 

Willie is listening. 

‘+1 vemember,”’ proceeded Mr. Harwood, 
‘tone afternoon when I was boy. It was one 
Saturday afternoon in summer. I had turned 
over a great stone, that I might see distinctly 
what the ants were doing. The edge of this 
stone shelved over a little, and they were at 
work just in its shadow. I sat down and 
watched them at their work. The hoys were 
at a little distance, playing ball; they had 
twice summoned me to join the game, but I 
preferred watching the ants. It was a very 
dry season. I sat by the side of aditch where! 
had often sailed my little boat, but now it was 
as dry as this carpet on the room where we are 
sitting, and the bank was smooth and hard. 
The ants had built a house near the edge, as I 
said, where was’a stone which I turned over. 
There was one ofthe ants who appeared to be 
an old one, and clumey withal, and much larg- 
er than the rest. As I watched, I saw this 
old one fall down the side of the bank, rolling 
over 2nd over, for a distance of perhaps two 
feet. It was as far for her, as though you, 
Willie, fell from the steeple of the church 
which we see from the window.” 

«What became of her?”’ 

Instantly the little creatures ran with all 
the speed they could, plunged down the bank, 
and laying hold of their aged friend, tried to 
bring her up the steep. They toiled and toil- 
ed, but the old ant was heavy, and more than 
once, more than twice, I have forgotten how 
many times, they almost succeeded in getting 
her to the top of the bank, when theirstrength 
failing, their burden fell back again to the 
bottom.’’ 

“©, father!” 

‘In an instant as if for their very lives, they 
rushed again to the rescue, and at last almost 
gained the summit—” 

*And what then,’”’ said Willie’s mother, 
who was now almost as much interested in the 
story, a8 Willie himself. 

Mr. Harwood smiled, it was rather ® pecu- 
liar smile, and both waited for his answer. 

“I believe said he at last, ‘that I helped 
them a little.’’ 

“Did you really, father?” 

‘*Yes, Willie, I became at last so much in- 


terested, so anxious for fear they would fail 
again, that I reached out the stick that I held 
in my hand, and helped the old ant up.”” 

‘Ie this a true story,”’ asked Willie. 

‘Perfectly true,’’ said his father, ‘‘and 
moreover, my son, though I was but a boy 
then, I believe that the energy and persever- 
ance of these little creatures had to me the force 
of an example, and the recollection of that oc- 
currence has helped me through with many a 
difficulty in life.” 

*«But,”’ said Willie, ‘you have not told what 
the ants did after you helped them.’’ 

‘They lost not a moment,”’ said his father. 
They went vigorously on with their work, 
notwithstanding the fatiguing enterprise, in 
which they had just been engaged. I ought, 
however, to except the old one, she was evi- 
dently past the labor of building.” 

WILLIE LEARNED BIS LESSON. 

At the time when this story was related, 
Willie was a small boy, but he could not for- 
get the story of the ants, and his father’s look 
when he said, ‘never Willie, when you have a 
thing to do, say I can’t.’’ Ashe went along 
to school the next morning, the words and the 
look came into his mind, and as he thought of 
the lessons of the day, he felt quite resolute, 
and determined to do every thing up in the 
best possible manner. 

He succeeded remarkably well that day, the 
boys were surprised to see him walking up to 
the head of the class, though the youngest 
member of it, and Sam Stewart, an idle boy 
who seldom learned a lesson thoroughly in his 
life, talked of Willie’s good luck. 

But Sam did not know how resolutely Wil- 
lie had studied, else instead of calling him 
lucky, it would have been plain that it was 
persevering industry that won. 

Nor did Willie forget his father’s words 
when that day was gone. The new energy 
with which he came to his studies was not all 
expended in one day. He found that there 
was far more happiness in doing up his daily 
duties thoroughly and promptly, than in half 
doing them. 

As he grew older, he applied the same prin- 
ciples to higher duties and wider interests, 
learning from his Bible that great Law of God 
which commands the love and service of the 


whole heart. M. A. C. 
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For the Youth's Companion. 
A LETTER 
TOMY LITTLE COUSIN. 
My dear little cousin, far, far away, 
What are you doing, I wonder, to day ; 
Is the sun shining bright in your dear littie town, 
Or does the wind biow, and the rain pour down? 
Your dear, gentle mother is with you again, 
Has she told you of all the strange things she has seen? 
Oh! wasyou not happy to welcome her home, 
From her Journey across ocean's white, spark ing foam? 
We were sorry to lose her, tor when she had gone, 
Our house seemed deserted ; its best one had flown. 
When we drew round the table to supper that night, 
Aunt Mary's sweet face did not gladden our sight, 
And we saw a slight tear in the eye of the mother, 
And it fell on her cheek, and there soon came another ; 
But she brushed it away, and then turned out our t a, 
When one said that the night would be pleasant at sea. 
Yet still she felt lonely ; ‘twas easy to tell 
She missed the der sister that all love so well. 
Oh! love your dear mother, her wishes obey, 
You know not how soon she may hasten away 
On a journey so long that she may not return, 
And then, you the orphan’s sad lesson must learn. 
No otber the place of your mother can fill, 
Oh! woe for the day when her fond heart grows still. 
AUGUSTA MOORE. 


BEAUTIFUL JEWISH ALLEGORY. 


The following Talmudic allegory, relating 
to David, the ‘‘Sweet Singer of Israel,” is from 
the Hebrew Review, and is entitled, ‘“The Songs 
of the Night :”’ 

As David in his youthful days was tending 
his flock on Bethlehem plains, the spirit of the 
Lord came upon him and his senses were open- 
ed, and his understanding enlightened, that he 
might comprehend the songs of the night. The 
Heavens proclaimed the Glory of God; the 
glittering stars all formed one chorus. Their 

ious melod ded on earth and the 
sweet fulness of their voices vibrated to its ut- 
termost bounds. 

‘*Light is the countenance of the Eternal,’’ 
sung the setting sun. ‘I am the hem of his 
garments,’’ responded the rosy tint of twilight. 

The clouds gathered and said, ‘‘We are his 
nocturnal tent :”’ and the waters in the cloud, 
and the hollow voice of the thunders joined in 
the lofty chorus: ‘The voice of the Eternal 
is upon the waters: the God of glory thunder- 
eth ; the Lord is upon many waters.” 

‘He did fly upon my wings,” whispered the 
wind, and the silent air replied, “T am the 
breath of God, the aspiration of his benign 

resence.’’ 

‘*We hear the songs of praise,’ said the 
parched Earth ; ‘‘all around is praise; I alone 
am silent and mute!” And the falling dew 
replied, ‘‘I will nourish thee, so that thou 
shalt be refreshed and rejoice, and thy infants 
shall bloom like the young rose.’’ 

“‘Joyfully we bloom,” replied the refreshed 
meadows. The full ears of corn waved as they 
sung, ‘‘ We are the blessing of God ; the hosts 
of a inst famine.” 
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‘*He quenched my thirst,” said the roe, ‘‘and | 
refreshed me,”’ continu stag ; ‘‘and he 
grants our food,” said the beasts of the for-| 
est; “‘and he clothes my lambs,’’ gratefully | 
sung the sheep. 
**He heard me,’’ croaked the raven, ‘‘when | 
I was forsaken and alone; ‘‘He heard me,’’ | 
said the wild goat of the forest, ‘“‘when my 
time came and I calved.”’ 


and all the birds joined their song. ‘‘Wehave 
found our nests, our houses ; we dwell on the 
altar of the Lord, and sleep under the shadow 
of his wing in tranquility and peace’’— 
“And ce’’—echoed the night, and echo 

prolon, the sound—till chanticleer awoke | 
the dawn and crowed, ‘‘Opened the portals, | 
the gates of the world! King of Glory, 
approaches. Awake ! arise!! ye sons of men; 
give praises and thanks to the Lord, tor the 
King of Glory approacheth.”’ 

*. 7 * * 





* 
The sun arose, and David awoke from his} 
melodious rapture. And as long as he lived | 
tHe strains of creation’s harmony remained in 
his soul, and daily he recalled them upon the 
strings of his harp. 


LOST CHILD FOUND. 


The following affecting incident, which has 
just transpired. in Baltimore, is related by one 
of the papers of that city : 

An incident occurred recently at the Eastern 
District Police Station of a very affecting and | 
interesting character. About two o’clock in| 
the afternoon Mr. John W. Frank was passing | 
along Gouch street, near Bethel, when a boy 
about ten years old met him, and asked for a 

mny, Mr. Frank handed the boy ten cents, 
utas he did so thought he recognized the 
child, and asked him his name, when he re- 
plied that it was Dehring. After some further 
conversation, Mr. Frank e convinced that 
the boy was no other than the lost son of a 
widowed friend of his; and with this impres- 
sion he took him by the hand and ducted 





in, 
And the turtle-dove cooed, and the swallows ° 


| of middle age, accompanied by two children ,— 


W——, one of his neighbors, went in to con- 
dole with the “Old Squire.” 

«Faithful Bolles,”’ said the old worthy, “I 
like to have died last night. I'll never eat 
another roast apple as long as! live. I nev- 
er did love them very well, and last nightI ate 
only two, and they nearly killed me.’’ 
lies never told this story without laugh- 


SEEING THE SIGHTS. 





In Boston, one day last week, while a mili- 
tary man was passing up the steps leading to 
the State House, he observed a way fat female 


evidently from the rural districts, climbing up 
to the State capitol. The woman, who was 
very puffy and short of wind, approached a 
short, thick, but exceedingly sunny-faced gen- | 
tleman, who seemed to be hurrying up the 
steps, and inquired ‘‘if he could tell Le where | 
she could seethe Governor ?’’ Thesunny-faced 
little man replied in an exceedingly courteous 
manner, ‘‘I am the Governor, madam, what is 
our business ?”’ ‘Nothing particular, sir, only | 
have brought my children to the city to look | 
at the sights, and have been to the aquarial | 
gardens, on the to see the soldiers, to | 
the menagerie, and have also seen the hippo- | 
potamus, and thought we would like now to 
take a look atthe Governor.’’ ‘Well, madam, | 
indulge your curiosity as quickly as possible, | 
as I am in haste,” pleasantly replied His Ex-| 
celleney. ‘*Cume here you children, and see 








| the Governor, shouted the woman to her young- | 


sters, and after a good long stare, the female | 
and her children made a low courtesy, with a 
“thank you, sir,” and left, evidently satisfied 
that they had seen all the sights in Boston. 


A TIGER TAMED BY A BANTAM. 


A curious anecdote is related of a tiger dom- 
iciled in the menagerie of the Jardin des 
Plantes at Paris. One of the peculiar features 
of this speci of the feline tribe is that he 





him to the Eastern Police Station, when he 
informed the officers in charge of his suspi- 
cion. An officer was despatched for Mrs. 
Dehring, who hastened to the station. On} 
entering and observing the child, she uttered 

a shriek, sprang towards him, and clasped him 
in her arms, Sites him passionately, while 
the tears gushed from her eyes. The boy stood 
amazed, not exhibiting the slightest recogni- 
tion. 

The mother continued her caresses, at the 
same time asking him if he did not remember 
her, and referred to incidents to awaken a re- 
membrance of his home. Ina few moments 
the boy’s countenance changed, tears started 
from his eyes, and throwing hia arms around 
his mother’s neck, he exclaimed, «‘You are my 
mother.’’ On the recognition, Mrs. Dehring 
appeared to be wild with joy. She wept, 
laughed, clasped her boy to her breast, and 
then prayed. The scene was one which those 
who witnessed it will ever remember, and one 
which awakened within a sympathy which 
found expression in tears. hen about six 
years of age the boy wandered from his home, 
and after a diligent search, the mother came 
to the conclusion that he was drowned, and 
for years mourned his death. The boy states 
that he has been living with many different 
families, who kept him to run errands and do 
light work, but lately he has had no home, 
and was compelled to beg.during the day, and 
the money which he zollected he gave to a Ger- 
man family, who gave him in return lodgings 
an | fi 








HOMAGE MEN PAY TO PIBTY. 


There is a sort of instinctive homage men 
pay to genuine piety, which tells powerfully in 
favor of religion : 


A ship-master in New York, having discharg- 
ed his crew and cargo, wanted a trusty man 
to take charge of his ship during a few days’ 
absence in the country. John ——, a sailor, 
was recommended. But he had no confidence 
in John, or any other sailor ; he believed they 
would all steal when opportunities offered. 
However, 28 he could do no better, after hav- 
ing put every thin ible under lock and 
bere duly install ed John as shipkeeper. Be- 
fore leaving the city next morning, he thought 
he would take an early peep at his ship. So 
he quietly stepped on board, and unperceived, 
carefully opened the cabin door. There was 
John on his knees, with the Bible open before 
him! The Captain as carefully closed the 
door, and waited till John appeared, when he 
thus addressed him ; 

“John,”’ at the same time handing him a 
bunch of keys from his pocket, ‘John, you 
may open all those drawers and trunks and air 
those things. John, keep a sharp look-out for 
those scamps along the wharves. John, keep 
every thing snug ; I’ll be back on Tuesday.” 


THE SQUIRES’S INDIGESTION. 


Old Squire H was a very successful and 
substantial farmer in ap interior town of Mas- 
sachusetts, and a more amazing eater never 
lived in any town anywhere. And especially 
much did he eat when freeh pork was to be his 
nourishment. Well, at a certain time one of 
his hogs had been killed. The next mornin 
there was fresh pork for breakfast, and the ol 
man ate most wondrously. In the course of 
the forenoon he ate his luncheon, consisting 
of bread and butter, mince-pie and cheese. At 
noon his dinner consisted of fresh pork, pickles, 
mince-pie, and the usual accompaniments. 
His afternoon luncheon was like that of the 
forenoon. When he came home to supper his 
favorite dish had not been prepared as part of 
that meal. The old man fretted and scolded 
till fresh pork was added to the substantials. 
He ate voraciously as usual. In the evening 
he toasted some cheese, buttered and ate it. 
Just before going to bed, he roasted a couple 
of apples eat them, In the night he was 
taken with asevere colic. The doctor was with 








was never yet known to be in a gentle mood 
except on the occasion about to be cited. To 
be in a perpetual passion seems to have been 
his normal state. Each day his keepers were 
in the habit of giving him, for the good of his 
health, several living cocks and rabbits, be- 
sides the usual rations of meat—otherwise the 
doctors of the menagerie were of the opinion 
that he would languish and die ; but the ter- 
rible animal has been tamed in a most unex- 
pected manner. Last week a pretty little ban- 
tam pullet was thrown into the cage to sharp- 
en the tiger’s appetite for some blocks of meat 
which he had declined to eat. Not in the least 
alarmed by his terrible roars, she advanced 
with the most unsuspecting confidence to peck 
the food that was lying untasted before him, 
and, when she had satisfied her hunger, hegan 
to examine closely the claws of the monster. 
Far from being affronted at this familiar treat- 
ment, he appeared to be delighted with the 
new inmate of his cage, and when the keepers 
took her away, he obstinately refused to taste 
any food, either living or dead, till she was 
put back again. 


WHO ARE POLITE BOYS? 


Being in the Dana Library one day, we ob- 
served many of the boys who came in, politely 
remove their hats at the door. We then thought, 
as we saw the sweet smile on their faces, and 
heard their pleasant, ‘‘good afternoon,’’ these 
boys are well-trained. ‘They have been taught 
at home by their mothers that it is a work of 
a well-bred boy to take off his hat, before com- 
ing into the parlor. For a boy so instructed 
to forget the respect due on entering a parlor 
an audience-room, or library, or any room 
while occupied, would be in his estimation vi 
olating one of the very first principles which go 
to constitute a gentleman. We know all good 
boys wish to grow up and be called gentlemen. 
Wear the badge then, boys, pleasing your 
friends in the removal of your hats and caps, 
previous to making your entrance either into 
a lecture or library room, or any other public 
place.— Cambridge Chronicle. 


FANNING HIMSELF. 


A farmer living on the line of the Troy and 
Boston Railroad, sto @ passenger train on 
Thursday last, by wong his het’ ‘What's 
the matter ?”’ d the engi **Mat- 
ter !’’ said the farmer, ‘‘nothin’ as I know of.’ 
“Then what did you swing your hat for?” 
“OQ! said the engineer, ‘why, I was fan- 
ning myself !”’ 





AN ARTESIAN WELL. 


The artesian well at Columbus, Ohio, has 
reached the depth of two thousand, three hun- 
dred and thirty nine feet and ten inches—four 
feet and two inches deeper than any other well 
in the world! 1t now only lacks three hun- 
dred feet and one inch of being half a mile 
deep. 


. VESPASIAN. 


It was the memorable practice of Vespasian 
to call himself to an account for the actions of 
the past day, and so often as he found he had 


spent one day without doing some good, he en- 
tered upon his diary this memorial; I have 
lost a day. 


GOLDEN RULE FOR EVERYBODY. 


What a glorious world this would be, if all 
its inhabitants could say with Shakespeare’s 
Shepherd: “Sir, Iam a true laborer; I can 
earn what I wear; owe no man hate ; envy 
no man’s happiness ; glad ofother men’s good ; 
content with my flock.’’ 


GCOD -TEMPER. 


Good temper is like a sunny day, it sheds 
brightness over hing ; it is the sweet- 





CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN AND RE. 
FLECTOR, 
Volume Forty-two. 





Tne CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN AND REFLECTOR the 
oldest of the Baptist weekly periodicals, enterett upon its 
Forty-Second Volume with the beginning of the Present 
year. It is issued in clear tvpe, on @ large sheet of strong 
white paper. 

The Watchman has never been received with greater favor 
than during the past twelvemonth. There certainly never 
has been a period in its history, when so much time, and 
thought, and money have been expended upon it. The in- 


| creased pecuniary facilities which it bas enjoyed through 
| its enlarged subscription list, have enabled its publishers to 


place among its regular contributors some of the best writers 
in the country. The current year already promises to excel 
the past In this respect. While old contributors and corres. 

a veral di gentlemen in 
the religious and literary world have already engaged as Teg- 
ular contributors. 

Among these are “Riverside,” [Rev. George B. Ide, DD.) 
of Springfield. Also “Herbert,” of New York, [Rev. Wiliam 
Hague, D.D.,) whose letters or articles are full of fresh 
thought, expressed with brilliancy and point. Assurances 

reaching the hb of the eminent degree 
of interest felt in the weekly coming of this journal into the 
many families which it visits. In this respect we have never 
been more cheered and encouraged. 

Our aims are at the highest order of religious newspaper 
excellence ; and in these times on which we have fallen, which 
again try “‘men’s souls,”’ it will be our steady endeavor to 
give full digests of intelligence, and to refiect fully as hereto~ 
fore, the Christian and patriotic sentiment of the people, such 
as the crisis demands of Freemen, not omitting a wide breadth 
of religious reading and information. A complete Family Pa- 
per is our ideal, We invite Pastors, Ministers of the Gospel, 
Friends generally, as well as Local Agents, to give us in this 
work their unremitted co-operation, while it receives our tn- 
creased attention tomake it acceptable and useful. We shal] 








\ give all that is reliable and fitting for publication of the stir- 


ring and perilous eraon which we are entering. Subecrip- 
tions can commence with any number. 
RECENT ASSURANCES. 

The following are taken from among other kind words. 

From the Boston Daily Journal, May 17th: 

‘‘We refer our readers to the card of the proprietors of the 
Watchman and Reflector. We can cheeriully endorse all 
that the proprietors claim for their paper, which we regard 
as one of the most ably conducted of its class in the country.” 

From the Norfolk County, (Mass.,) Journal: 

“The Christian Watchman and Kelector, which is decided- 
ly the best conducted religious journal in New England,shows 
its appreciation of what is good by publishing Dr. Putnam's 
Fast Day sermon almost entire.” 

From the Boston True Flag, (quoting from aleading edito- 
rial of April 17th :— 

“The Christian Watchman and Reflector, one of the ablest 
religious newspapers that we receive,” &c. 

From a friend at Saratoga Springs, N.Y., who writes under 
date of April 29th, encloslug payment : 

“Should feel a great void in my home circle without the 
Watchman and Reflector, which has visited us weekly for 
twelve years.” 

PRESERVE OLD PAPERS. 

From pastor of Baptist church, Westerly, R.1, under date 
of April 29th, enclosing payment : 

“Change of residence compels one to cast away all papers 
which he does not highly value, but 1 cannot do otherwise 
than bear about with we the back numbers of the Watchman 
and Reflector. They are like old friends with whom itis hard 
to part.”” 

aay We propose as a speciai inducement for new subscrib- 
ers, the following: Any new subscriber sent in between the 
present and July Ist, shall receive the paper to the end of 
1861 for one dollar, from the time his name is received, or to 
the Ist of July, 1862, for two dollars. Address Publishers f 


WATCHMAN AND REFLFCLOR, 


22 Scuoot Srrezt, Boston, Mass. 
25—tf 





TWO WORKS, 
VALUABLE TO THE SICK OR WELL. 


Sent by mail, no pay expected until received, read and approv- 
ed. Address Dr. 8. 8. FITCH, 714 Broadway, New York 
Ist. Six Lectures on the Causes, Prevention and Cure ot 

Lung, Bronchial and Skin Disease ; and Male and Female com- 

=— On the mode of Preserving Health to a Hundred 
ears. 360 pages, 21 engravings. Price, 50 cents, in silver or 

P. O. Stamps. 
2nd A work on Heart Disease, Palsy, Rheumatism, Dyspep- 

sia, Dysentery, Cholera lniantum, Summer Diarrhoea of Cnn 

dren, Cholera and Chelera Morbus, Bilious Cholic, Costiveness 

Diptheria, Sore Throats, Scarlet Fever, Yellow Fever and the 
jseases of elderly and old people, with Medica) Puescriptions 

tor 9 of these diseases. The Prescriptiousalone worth $500. 


Why we grow Old and what Cures Disease? 

168 pages, 6 engravings. Price, 50 cents. Say which book yo 

will have, giving Name, State, County and Post Office. 
44—3m 





IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 
PERUVIAN SYRUP! 
INTERESTING TO ALL INVALIDS. 

Three-fourths ofall the sickness and suffering in the world,s 
the result of derangement of the physical system, consequent 
upon a weakened and impaired condition of the natural forces. 

The principal vital force is the iron contained in the blood, 
‘This is derived from the food we eat ; but if from any cause or 
derangement, the necessary amount ofiron is not taken into 
the circulation, the whole system suffers, and unless the defi- 
ciency is supplied, all the natural powers are weakened, and 
sometimes to a degree which brings on entire prostration of 
the physical and mental forces. Then follows every imagina- 
ble complaint, all however arising from deterioration or 

BAD STATE OF THE BLOOD. 

Among these are Dyspepsia, Nervous Debility, Languor and 
Depression of §) Piles, Skin Discases of every 
Description, Tendency to Consumption, Weakness of the Sexu- 
al Organs, B jus Uteri aud diseases ot the 1emale system 
generally, and comp! ts accompanie y wi or 
prostration of physical and mental energy. In all these cases 

THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 
has effected the most astonishing cures, and the t 
of its wonderful success is the simple fact that it Py Fr 
plies the deficiency of that indispensable ingredient, 


TRON IN THE BLOOD. 


The statements of cures which are published in our pam- 
phiet may be relied upon as strictly A ib every case, intproo 


of which we will at any time, on lication, 
letters = pe a of the persuas cured. mere 
VER VaLip Suoury keap T: F. ° 
self of herself of this invaluable remedys ns “val! im 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CARTER, 


No 39 Summer Srrezr, Boston. 
For sale by all Druggists, — 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
A FAMILY PAPER 


DEVOTED TO 
Piety,Morality,Brotherly Love,--No Seo- 
tarianism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY 3Y 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MS. 
Ne. 22 Scheel Street. 

Paros $la rear. Six Corizs ron $5 raYMent 1x apvanocs 














him till morning, and —_ wrought a mira- 
cle in the old man’s life. The next day Bolles 


ener of toil and the soother of disquietude. 


BOUND VOLUMES $1 and 1.25. 
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